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the capital in state, and pitched his camp in the spacious
park known as the New Garden, which lies near the south-
west corner of the city, and there the troops, who were
warm partisans of the adventurous Prince, tendered him
their allegiance. When Bayezid heard of this he at once
resigned the crown to Selim, who thereupon became Sultan.
The old monarch immediately left Constantinople, intending
to close his days in his native town of Demitoka; but he
was aged and infirm, and death overtook him before he
reached his journey's end.

Selim the Grim, who thus forcibly possessed himself of
the throne, was personally the greatest of the four and thirty
monarchs who have been girt with the sword of cOsman.
The aim of other Sultans in their foreign conquests has been
for the most part to extend their territorities by wresting
from their Christian neighbours lands to which they had no
shadow of a right, and which, if they had paused to think,
they would have seen it was impossible for them permanently
to hold. But Sultan Selim conceived the grand idea of uniting
all the Muslim states in one great commonwealth, and reviving
in the Ottoman dynasty the ancient glories of the Caliphate
of Islam. Had he lived, it is likely that his commanding
genius and dauntless courage would have done much towards
the realisation of his aim; as it was, in his brief eight years'
reign he more than doubled the extent of the Ottoman
dominions, and raised Turkey from a second-rate power, to
whose ruler the other Muhammedan states would but grudg-
ingly accord the title of Emir, to that position of pre-eminence
among the Kingdoms of Islam which has ever since been
hers. Mehemmed the Conqueror, crowning the work of his
predecessors, made the Ottoman Sultan of the West-Turkish
nation; Selim the Grim made him Caliph of the Muhammedan
world. Whatever influence the Ottoman monarch may possess